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PICO Y PALA 


HE, boss came over and called us out a little bit aft 
dark. 


He said, ““I don’t want you boys to think your work ain't 
up to the mark, 
But Paddy Duffy goes bragging around, the steel his M 


can la) 

All how that spiggoty gang spikes down two miles and a 
halt a 

And how two miles and a half is more than any man’s gang 
can tap 

So I want y nen to hel; me out to make him shut his 
yap. 

No matter what record a Mex gang makes, I claim white 


men Ca 
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What I want you to do is, prove I’m right—for one day, 
go your limit. 

I want you men to go tomorrow and make that record 
climb. 

You put it where these damn spigs can’t reach, I'll pay you 
triple time.” 


We counseled it over and said we would. We hit the deck 
at three, 

And the engineer whistled, ‘‘Let’s go!”’ before it was light 
enough to see. 

The tram rolled up to the head of steel. The ties came 
sliding off 

And we had ’em laid and the steel half spiked before a man 
could cough. 

The tram rolled over the spikers’ work, and they ne\ 
missed a lick. 

Right under the wheels, they spiked right on, and drov 
‘em tight and quick. 

When the surfacing-crew came up at a run, to raise an 
level track, 

The tram was a dozen rails ahead, and never a man looked 
back. 

We swung those hundred-and-ten pound rails 
grocery-clerk flips matches. 

We grabbed those damned ties four at a time, and dealt 
them out in batches. 
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At half-past eight o’clock that night, the boss said, “ Pull 
the cor i 
Said, ‘Call ’em off! Christ, four miles and a half! There’s 
a record, by the Lord! 

Call in the men and let’s go in—they’ve earned a feed 
tonight 

You can boost for your goddam greasers, but I'll string 


with a gang that’s white!’ 


Che snipes let go their tools in the dirt, the hogs climbed 
down from the tram, 


\nd they flopped in a heap in the outfit-train 





give a damn. 

loo tired to talk, too tired to wash, too tired to even eat. 

The cooks had a feed shook up, supposed t be a special 
treat; 

But victuals didn’t have any taste. The men dragged off 
to bed. 

Some had too much of an edge to sleep, and lay and gaped 
instead, 

Their eves half-shut and their mouths ajar, too dead to 
fight tne flues 

That stuck and bored in the sweaty places, and crawled 
aroun thei eyes. 

For that day’s work they paid three days; and then, they 
paid full pay 

For the following day, when none of the men would budge 


| 


out of the hay 
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Then, for the day that followed that, they offered us 
double jack 

Because we had all lost heart in the work, and they wanted 
to bring us back. 

So we worked that day for their double time, and then 
pulled up and quit. 


The spig gang stayed and finished the job after us whit 
men lit. 


CLOUDY DAY 


Cloudy day. 

The spiking-crew 

Pounded blunt spike-wedges 
Into the new 
Tough-grained ties; 
Crouched, wrenched away 
Their fifteen-pound sledges 
Staggering; and threw 
Them high again 

Big dark men 

With sweat-burned eyes. 


While vehemently 

The deep-backed older men, 
Grunting, slashed 

Their spikes half-weeping, 

A softer-fleshed tireless 
Youngster spiked with them, 
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Who stepped gently; 

Who drew his hammer 

Not past his shoulder, 

And drove with the rhythm 
One breathes in, sleeping. 


( loudy day, 

a loudy night. 
Up-track, old timbers 
3urn down to ashes. 
Phough their embers 
Slipping, twisting, 
Flake away 

And fall from sight, 
That youth’s grace 
Stays, persisting 
Still, to keep 

Me from sleep: 
New, proud, gay. 


RIVERS TO CHILDREN 


We rivers, we torrents, 
We heavy-backed waters 
Burned out of the green ocean, 


Came, clouds, from the plunging 


Sea restless as flame. 
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One-willed and unchan 
We rained and flowed » 
We crossed the se same 
V e touched and knev 


Like you: not the < 


Where are those children 
Whose fields we then rain 
We wet their brown fing 
And grasses about ther 
We rained in their eves 


Where? ... Surely 
We deathless, recurrent 
In leeching this ce mpe 
Have knowledge whens 
\ living thine dies 
No grave could have Ip] 
Where are they hidden 
Neither on earth, nor 
Under the earth? 


And you, shall it come t 
Children, and teach yor 
How to evade us°r 

Even your eyes? 


Even your mirth? 
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I rode through Indiana, and the ragged hedges cried 
In whimsy gipsy beauty, 

“Your father lived here, and your father died. 
My feet went scuffing through the singing sand 

Of Michigan. I understand 

The quick-caught breath and the tears in my throat, 
The wave-ribbed shore and the wild bird’s note. 

I am child of these. Yet it is known 

New England never loses—quite—its own 


Her daughter still, I am returned 

To hard hills where the first fires burned, 
To find mine ancient kin, at last, 
Incredibly here still, 

Walled in by the demoniac 

Wail of the whippoorwill. 


I do not ask the porches to be wide 

Upon their hearts— 

The soil is stubborn and the folk have pri 

And when the bowl 1s empty, 

The soul in duress finds 

Nobility in staying in behind the doors and blinds 
But must we stand here, looking each at each, 
With slow embarrassed poverty of speech? 


Their eyes have a trick of looking back 
Into themselves; they are compact 
Of something I cannot surmise. 
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O strangely quie 


And low delil 


To my unquiet ever 
In the chastel: 


How can I pri 


( yr look withi 
Of two gray 
Behind their 


Or know the t 


When they 


Yet 


Of the last e 


in sleep | 


And feel beneatl \ feet the groun 

As | go down their kitchen walk 

Or did, ah ears ago! 

Che same | f, the lights within 
ind the bird grieving 

i almost know, yet do not know; 

| almost am, yet cannot be 

Chis is New I nglan , past bel eviny 

Chis is New I 1 an ! 
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TWO LYCHEE NUTS 
YEE LEM OF KEOKUK 


After Yee Lem of Keokuk 

Had been in New York long time 

Yet Wei ask him if city and East 

Are not much different from country and West. 
“Yes,” say Yee Lem, “different, 

Like head and tail of donkey are different; 
One is head, one tail, 

Both are donkey.” 


WAH TOM AND BLACK 


Hi Ho left Golden Dragon 
And went to work in an oyster-room 
Down near Wall Street, 
Where bank clerks come for oyster 
When Hi Ho hear that Black Mag, 
Who married Wah Tom, 
Had left him and taken the furniture 
And all the money, he say: 
“What of it? Oyster work like hell 
To make shell for home, 
And make pearl for picture in home 
Then what happens? 
Shell is thrown away, pearl is grabbed, 
And bank clerk swallow oyster.’ 

Edgar Lee Masters 
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AESTHETE TO HIS LOVE 


If you were marble! 

If you were paint! 

If you were rhythm set to melody, 

Or form set to words! 

Oh, you are beautiful, when I look at you! 
But when I approach you 

I detect the faint taint of decay 
A perfum - of corruption, 

An odor, disgusting, of life! 
Why are you not art? 


Robert Roe 


TO CERTAIN CONTEMPORARIES 


Scream, cold birds, you are free 

Of summer! Or fly proudly and silently 

Your singing days are past, you have forsaken 
The empty nest—nothing can hurt you now 
But the cold wind. Only the hard sky 

Shall smooth the chilly feathers of your breast 
Now there is only one 

Cry in your heart. 


VUarjorie Allen Seifert 
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PASTORALS 


I watched the pond without lifting my eve 
Shadow of leaves on shadow skies; 

Scarves of color twining through haz 

And a bright bird flying with wings ablaze; 
A bird flying over, the day in flight, 

And I watched him pass without lifting my 
It was enough—the shadow of delight, 
The shadow of a bird over shadow skies 


The first white star unbound her hai 

The water trembled, and she was ther 

Setting her foot on the darkening mirr 

While round her the trees of night leaned near 
They gathering dark, she gathering lig 

And I watched the pond without lifting my ey: 
It was enough—the shadow of night 

The shadow of a star in shadow skies 


II 


Half-way across the bridge of ivory 

The sultan’s daughter leaned far down to look 
Into the braided waters of the brook, 

Flecked with white petals from the apple tree. 
Her tears dimpled the stream, her shoulders shook 
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With sobbing as she thought of the dark sea 
Where the familiar orchard brook and she 

Would meet so soon, and neither know the other 
She wept and called in vain to her dead mother, 
She begged the gods to blast her where she stood, 
Or stay the rapid flow of time, or smother 

Her heart before she yield her maidenhood. 
Then, as none answered, with a childish scream 
She leaped into the waters of the stream 

But they were shallow. 


All this was a dream. 


It! 


Always more riches, more enjoyment, more 

Of everything the world can briefly give, 

Though through your avid hands as through a sieve 
Beauties unnumbered and unnoticed pour. 

You chase the wind, but you are fugitive 

From the great quiet at the whirlwind’s core, 

And spendthrift of life’s measurable store. 


You have not purchased the mere right to live. 


There is a vacant seat beside me here 

Where you may rest and watch the season change; 
Form, color, tone, mysterious or clear, 

In swift variety though never strange, 

Where if one beauty wholly be revealed 


Life would have vielded all she has to yield 
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The tracks stretch into fog forever 
Lifeless but for the iron hummin 
That thrills them when the train 


Black smoke into the grey fog p 
Hundreds of faces behind glass, 
Like fish in an aquarium, 

In agitated flashes pass 

And end. And now the rails ar 
The whirling cinders sting and cho 
The man left gasping in the sm 


If parallels should intersect 
Euclid, a demonstrated liar, 
Would crumble, and the west 
Ungeometrically be wrecked 


Outcast in fog from sun and s 
I watched the western fier 
And I have missed my train fo 


Now on the idle pond 
Slowly the fallen leaf 
Drifts with its double. 
Crescent from prow to poop, 
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The long rails hum, the air is roarin 





Robert Hillyer 
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THREE MOODS IN LOVE 


MODERN MARRIAGE 


There are so many little weedy loves 
We dare not leave to flourish in the sun! 
This passion—do we know it for a rose? 
A time may come when each of us will smile 
A little wryly at the other’s name. 

But, looking further—give me your brave eyes 
In the fag-end and bitter chill of years 

We may be glad again, remembering this 
That now we are afraid of. So, my love 

(You see I write the phrase out firm and bold 
You then may want a scribbled bit of verse 
To tuck within the circle of the ring 

We so distrust, identifying both, 

And linking souvenirs, as such things are done 


O my dear heart, take this, for such a time 


TRIBUTE 


You are a candle, burned 
To a white blot of memory, 
With forgetfulness closing in. 


You are a poignant hour 
Full of pain that days will vanquish, 
Full of beauty that doubts will dim 
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You are a lilac bloom, 
A color that fades to darkness, 
A fragrance fallen asleep. 


MAN TO HIS WORLD 


So: you hav e pinched the last bud from this twig 


That is my life among so many lives; 

Only, this hung so low your fingers twitched 
To plu k the promise from it, bud by 
You see, my world, you are a woman, come 
To stand beneath the tree of all your trysts. 
You fret now this too intimate stem and that, 
Cruel and careless, with an idle mind 


Deliberating kisses old and new. 


My world, you do not much disturb the tree 
We are too many branches. Nei 


Your pestilent fingers ever baffle spring. 


QUATRAIN 


In nicht rave darkness lovelv actions flowe! 
n nign ave Garkness iOvely acCrions NOWC 
-= | . | tl ° “7 

Red wit! r courage, purple witn our pride, 


Only to shrivel in one shining hour, 
As Peter’s boasting with the cock-crow died. 


Elizabeth Morr 
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TWO SAD SONGS ! 
BEREAVEMENT 


I have no tears for grief. 
Like corn stubble I am left 
Stiff and dry and still, 

A stalk bereft. 


I lean on air, 

Having no memory of that or this 
Nor any conceit, 

Nor any demand, 

Beyond this inhibiting paralysis 

Of will, 

These somnambulant fears, 

With which to win the copious bliss 
Of tears. 


This numbness is a vise 

Clamped on my sentient being 
I seem to be seeing 

The lips of others nice 

With syllables that move 

In an old appointed groov: 

But somehow I do not hear: 

There is only the sound 

Of distant oceans in my eat 

Waves, solemn and profound, 
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Breaking on a far shore; 
This—and nothing more. 


[ have no tears, 
No tears for grief. 


SONG OF THE HEARSE 


The somber black hearse 
Crawls solemnly by, 

And sings to the listener: 
“Hark, you that sigh! 

Life is a pin-point 

Stuck in death’s sky, 
Holding the firmament up; 
But i 

I am Death’s shadow. 

None may flee the falling sky; 
All must lie, must die, 

All die! 

Young and old, low and high, 
Mine—I take them 

And encase them, 

To lie unfinished, incomplete! 
Idle hands, idle feet 


Incomplete! 


Why? 


Effie Alger Allen 


Effie Alger Allen 
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MAN AND WOMAN 


“There is light in the eyes of a woman, 
O wanderer, bound for the sea; 

And the gleam in your own eye kindles 
Oh come, make a mistress of me!” 


“But it kindles to answer a sky ligh 
That gleams thousand-eyed at the sea 
In the night, when a woman sleepet! 


So the stars be a mistress for me 


““There’s a swell in the breast of a 
O wanderer, faring to sea; 

And your curls, they are soft to lie t 
Oh come, make a mistress of me!”’ 


““What’s the heave of the breast 
To the swell and the heave of th 
With her million breasts risin 


ra woma 


SCc 


g and falling? 


Nay, the ocean’s a mistress for me.” 


‘““There’s a kiss on the lips of a woman 
O wanderer, seeking the sea, 
[hat is soft and yet stings to desire 


Oh come, make a mistress of me!” 


‘No kiss is as soft as the wind’s kis 


When she blows from the south of t] 


St 
or. 


a 
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With the salt of her warm lips stinging 


So the wind be a mistress for me! 


FOR THOSE WHO WOULD BE SAFI 


Build up your house more solid than a rock 
Upon whose stubborn back the pitiless years 
Have laid their sorrow. Bolt the panes and loc! 
Yourself within. Not death, nor song, nor tea 
May break your solitude. A fire in the grate 
Is better than in the heart; 
Will wonde 
Or beat with eager hands upon the 


and so no more 


> and question at your gate, 


Now trouble l as] , too long forgot for 
In the cool earth the valiant and the mad 
Who sought a star have found their peace in sleepin 

1} 4 : 


And you will be inside, too safe, too glad 


lo know when in the moon, in the tall gra 


Beauty shal! walk and mock you as 


a she passes. 
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SONGS 


I 


The golden arms of daw: 
The sun into the sky; 

I watched, and never hai 
A ball to go so high. 


The arms of dawn mai 
As high as there is height 
And know that it will alway 


Into the arms of night 


I have walked alone by 
I have watched a bird tak 
And have wished that so |] 


Sometimes, push the wor 


I have walked by night a 
I have watched the rai: 
Felt its fingers, like a f 


Touch me softly on my 


1 hold the mirrors of my 
In each, my own face 
And every mirror shows 
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TWO POEMS 


OLD AGE 


The old old man 

And the eucalyptus tree 
Are shedding leaves 
Quietly. 


It’s easy to liv e 
And easier to die 
After you learn 


The reason why. 


C lose to the earth: 
With scarcely a sound 
T he old old tree 


Bends to the ground; 


And the old old man 
Hour on hour 

Waters the bean 

And the trumpet-flower, 
Trims the mimosa 

And digs at the root 

Of the blue and starry 
Primula-shoot; 

Nor hurries the little 
Soft field mouse, 
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Of rust that circles the neck, 
And feet familiar with dew, 

And yellow no sable could check, 
And beak unerringly true? 


His proper abode is the air 
And the wild vagaries of light, 
Whatever he does is fair, 
Whatever he feels is right. 
Careless or wise or absurd. 
There’s no reproach to a bird. 


Virginia Moore 


SUMMER IN THE GARDEN 


It is sweet to lie on the green grass near flowers 
Marigolds and asters that butterflies drift over 
It is sweet to lie through an afternoon’s hours 
Bees’ hum and flies’ drone and smell of clover. 


Let your heart be quiet in the green shade of trees 
Summer and flowers are enough for your needs 
Gold sun and kind shade and the brown bees 
Summer is gracious when the heart heeds 


Summer is a drowsy time of long golden quiet, 
When sleek-bodied humming-birds to the garden come; 
Take your empty heart—fill it with summer’s riot 
Clover-sweet and flies’ drone and slow bee-hum 
Mary Brinker Post 








LINES FROM DUST 
SUMMER IDYI 


By turns each honey-gold head 

Of wheat is bowing, 

Allowing one symphonic interval 
For rest; 

Allowing one short stiff 

Dusky gold hair to sw eep some tiny 
Invisible violin- 

Some elfin summer wind idly sweeping- 
As thin-skinned, satin-skinned, 
Golden-skinned islanders sweep 
Their guitars, 

With infinitely easy 

Infinitely beautiful 

Melancholy 

Wrists 


Idly sweeping as the yellow moonlight 
Pale above the cotton-fields, that fear 
The brisk and silken 

Yellow-fingered hands 


Idly sweeping on 


By turns each honey-gold head 
Of wheat is bowing, and allowing one 
Symphonic interval, 


LJ. 
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One melancholy yellow interval, 
For rest. 


SONG OF THE YELLOW-GREEN WILLOW 


My love sleeps long, 

With never a song 

To brighten the day: 

My love that used all the day 
Sweeping the dusty room, 
Her broom heavy with light 
Lightly sweeping, as now he: 
Tresses sweep the floor, 
Heavy with gold and slee] 


But the dusty blue wood 
Remains in its dust and its | 
Undisturbed, and my lov: 
Sleeps long. 


I fear the blue casement 
Will nevermore open 

The orange eyes of my love 
Nevermore waken, nevermor 
They are blank, and stare 
In their sleep. 
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Grace Baer Hollowell 


HOW PRAISE HE}? 


Sing her no song 
Of earth or street 


Or sun—sing her no song. 


In no long sweeping 
Undulations praise her 
Savage suns or tender 


Laces praise her. 


Lithe and lovely elm, in ne 
] ightest W hisper 


Praise her 

Let the silent trembling 
White lips of her 

Child 


iren praise her. 





PERHAPS 


Sometimes it seems to me 

That one day I shall be 

\ higher form, perfectly 
Patterned, crisp and cool 

\ squeaking kingly cabbage 
Rising silverly from the earth 
In the frosty fall! 
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CITY DWELLING 


Crowded city dwelling, 

Shielded from the sun 

By an imported cotton 

Art-cretonne, centering 

A bird that never 

Sings, a flower that never 

Blooms . . . sometimes it comes to me 
Your heated dusted rooms 

Are not so sweet and neat as the dusty 
Grave—loose, natural, velvety, 


Cool-circling the bright flower that blooms 


At last. 


TO MY STEPSON 


Almost it feared to seek 

My small brown gipsy hand 
Feared to seek your own, 

That was so childish and so fait 


Almost it feared the least flutter 
Toward the darkness of your hair 
That shone so set, so dear, so fait 


Almost the mildness of my yellow gaze 
Feared to follow the beauty resting 


¢ 


Hectic, delicate, upon a cheek a shade 
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COMMENT 
THE “VOICE” AND THE “SINGER”’ 


|* sending out the Aunouncement of the $500 Poetry Book 

ward, recently won by Gladys Oaks, the committee 
appended “‘a declaration of the standard on which the 
contest was conducted.”” The following paragraph from 
this declaration raises a question which invites discussion 


Those who have inaugurated this contest and contributed to the p 
award hope that the judges, in considering the manuscripts befor 
them, will agree with the proposition that it is more desirable to en 
courage a poet who is a Voice than one who is a Singer. The distincti 
touches upon a number of questions having to do with poetic expression 
In the first place it would seem that it is a distinction between talent and 
something more than talent—between the work of a settled 
individuality and one that is awake and still curious to explore new 
regions of human experience. In the latter there is always the possibilit 


of seeing and hoping for a still larger development, in the former one can 





S 





and matured 






assume the growth is over. The poet who is a Voice is one who has some 
thing to say, or is at least trying to say something; the poet who is 

Singer simply repeats, with the color of his own personality, the usual 
pleasantries and conflicts of human emotion. W j 
in the S 
Prevailing fashions in American poetry seem to demand that the poet 


say as little as possible. This should be discourage 


y and delight 








ger, but we hope to gain new perspectives from the Voice 


Accepting the above definition of “a poet who is a 
Voice” as a new version of the old phrase, “a poet with a 
nessage,’’ we should like to stress the rather obvious point 
that the Voice, however wise, may as well remain silent, 
and the message forever unuttered, unless the poet in 
question is also a Singer. In other words, the most im- 
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portant thing, in poetry as in the other arts, is not what the 
poet has to say, but whether, having something to say, 
some thought or emotion to put into words, he can manage 


to say it with style, magic, beauty, so that the world will 
stop, look, listen—and remember. 


Without this magic of genius, the Voice will be, in the 
ears of the world, merely a shout or a cry, never a poem; 
while the merest young thoughtless Singer, trilling a love 


<e a bird on a bough, may present us with immortal 


In our opinion, what any such prize-jury, or any critic of 
poetry, should look for is not the intelligence to discern, o 


even the imagination to conceive some detail of the truth 


and beauty for which the world is always vearning, but 
the sheer ability to create it 
Y + vw } 
r 7 ) , r aa 


Granted this ability, then the more the better of intelli 
gence and imagination which the poet may put into his 
pro luc t. Th * preatest p ets have put into the F } srodu icts 
a certain magnificence of life sa was the message of 
Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, and even of the 
author of the / f t oh or = Song of Sol n or the 
Bhaghavad-( And that is also essentially the message, 
not unworthily uttered, of some of our modern Voices wh« 
are, like those great ones of the past, also Singers. 

‘he fact that certain of the poets above-mentioned in 


terpreted the magnificence of life through some religious or 


a 
» 
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philosophical system would never have made poetsof then 
if they had not been born Singers. In each case, the Voic 
was the voice of a group, the supreme utterance of the 
thought and aspiration of all the thinking and aspiring 
human souls who were fixed in the poet’s place and epoch 
and thence were reaching out toward the infinite. But the 
poet’s song was his own—his manner of embodying and 
presenting in beauty the wisdom of his age was the inex 
plicable personal magic, the genius, through which alon« 
that wisdom survives. 

One wonders how the committees would class certain 
poets. They could hardly deny, for example, that Mis 
Millay is a Singer; her poetry being unquestionably, in the 
highest sense, song. But she certainly does not “simply 
repeat, with the color of her own personality, the usual 
pleasantries and conflicts of human emotion.” She is als 
a Voice: her one-act tragedy, Aria da Capo, is the most 
profound, complete, and altogether superb reaction to the 
World War which any poet has as yet given us; and het 
Euclid sonnet penetrates to the beauty and grandeur of 
that ancient science which underlies all modern scientifi 
achievement and aspiration. Does the committee think it 
safe, in this case (or in any case), to “assume that tl 
growth is over’’? 

So we do not agree with the Committee that the distin 
tion between “the poet who is a Voice and the poet who is 
a Singer” (as they define these terms) is “a distinction be 
tween talent and something more than talent.”” We thin! 














in fact, that there is no such distinction, that the line 
drawn by the Committee is a false and misleading on 
There are greater an 1 lesser poets, that iS all: but, great 
little, they must all be singers. The greater poets ma 
receive into themselves and give out in beauty enormous 
issues of life and death and man’s eternal destiny; or they 
may discover issues of magic import in a love-affair, or the 
song of a nightingale, or the palace of Kubla Khan. The 
lesser poets are usually more confined to their personal 
thoughts and feelings within a narrower horizon; yet they 
may, and often do, attempt the enormous issues, but with- 
out that transcendent co-ordinating power of genius which 
is required to transmute tremendous ibjects into in 
mortal song 

We are in nea to resent as hall Wand untrue the 


statement, “Prevailing fashions in American poetry see! 





to demand that the poet say as little as possible.”” In any 





productiy e age a great deal of the | rodauct is unimportant 


and that is true of the present American production of 


nly the editors of Por Y can KnOW how 
n our opinion re gifted poets hav 
I 
: h] -] +} , oe ts’ busine 
wie Wort I poets yusSINeSS 
th place and t beautiful song 





Chey have not yet told the whole story; they have not 
piven us, for example, the magnin ently heroic epic of 


science. But th have done enough to reveal the im 
mensities in our conflict between faith and doubt, to tell 


our “tale of to the 
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its splendid romance and vitality; and to entitle them to 
more contemporary honors—and emoluments—than our 
critics, and the public in general, seem inclined to bestow. 


VERS-LIBRE IN FULL BLOOM 
A Note on the Prosody of Andre Spire 


1] 

““Many-voiced”’ might characterize the music of Spire’s 
poems; a more inclusive term would have to be used to 
describe the breadth of subject matter which this music 
sings. Few other modern poets have attempted so wide a 
range, and certainly no other writer of vers-libre since 
Whitman has dared to use his medium for such a seem 
ingly endless catalog of things. 

Even the very simplest of Spire’s lyrical poems moves 
with the sea-like motion of his line. And these simple 
poems seem to gather some strange power because of thei 
music. L’Oiseau, Oh! n’inventons plus de systémes! illus 


’ 


trate the range even within this subdivision. Ce n’est pa: 


toi, with its varied waves and the ebb at the end, might be 


taken as typical: 
Ce n’est pas toi que j’attendais 
Depuis toujours. 
Ce n'est pas toi que je voy ais 
Dans mes réves d’adolescent 
Et de jeune homme. 
Ce n’est pas toi que je cherchais 
Dans les jolis corps que j’aimais 
Je ne t’al pas vue 





———=— 














so 


The more sustained 


] 


lyrical poems, attempting more 


ambitious things, carry this same wave-like motion. But 
often the calm in these contemplative poems reduces the 


motion to an undertone, giving it the semblance of ripple 





or a lozen ther 


aU Cil 11C1 





of rhythm. Baisers or Nuage. t 

might serve to illustrate this. These lines are from Baise 
Vents, qui avez, tant de fois, caressé mon visa 
Quels baisers ; 


Sur quels tem] 





m’apportez vous? 
corps vous @tes-vous car 


‘ 
Ou avez-vous cu -s étranges odeurs, 








Ou d’amour ou de mort? 





Quel rayon aspirant quelles eaux a fo 


Pou: 





sécher quelles larmes, quelles mares, 


| 1 mre whee 1] “ 4 
Quels pollens | us vers quelles avides fl 


But this “pure lyricism”’ is one phase of Spire’s work, 


phase which is not dominant. For instance, there are 


scattered through all of his v 


lumes small sketches of 
by suggestion (as in 


Les Etudiant a Oy Gréve 5, Tu es content!) Ce: Gréves 1S one 


character which achieve their effect 


of those rare poems which illustrate almost perfect mar- 
riage of form with content. There is even some description 
of the central figure herself in the abrupt and light-headed 


look of the patt 
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La jeune femme, 

Le cou assez nu, 

Les seins pas trés ret 

Et les mollets pas trés v 
La jeune femme, s 


De la mousse cde choc ] 
Sur la lumiére de 

Et sur le rouge de 

Que pense z-vous dec 
Ces gréves, plus 
Et quels taxis! 
Et quels chauffeur 
Et quels pourboir 
Et si les Galéries fer: 
Et mes bonnes, 
Qui ferait mon lit? 
Mon ménage? 

kt mon mar 

i't ses amis, 


Quand pourraient-is n 


Comme } 


We might cite numerous examples 


ness transcribed in these free-vers« 
there is need here only of indicating br 

example, the mastery with which Spi 
monolog. There is huge difference betw 
and Comprends-tu, petite? two highly s 


monologs; but the second of the tw 
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llustrates the flexi 


ability to sketel 


{ 


ial class, his power to evoke the me 
human and poetic truth 


t many fine po 
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invectives, such as Ecoute Israe/ and a number of the poems 
in the book Poémes Fuifs. But these could hardly be 
valued for what they are if presented in morsels. Espe 
cially Ecoute Israel, one of Spire’s finest achievements, which 
is a series of rising climaxes ending on the cry: “‘Ecoute 
Israel: Aux armes!”’ Beneath the lines of these poems 
rumbles the violent motion of a sea in storm: it is unmis 
takably the work of one who prefers to leave his poems in 
their state of raw essence, who will not smooth and refine 
the primitive, the barbarous in his speech 

But there are poems handled in a gentler manner as we 
poems that indict with singing, one might say. Such a 
Paix Sociale, a despairing tale of class-differences in th 
republic of France; or Novembre, La Poussiére, and others 
Paix Sociale begins with these lines and carries the same 
folksong effect throughout, finishing with the first tw 
lines: 
Sur la riviére, sur la 
Je flanais, je musais 
Ouvrier, ouvrier, 
Le ciel est clair, les nuage 
Et les peupliers chantent 
C’est dimanche, c’est dima: 
Pourquoi, les jambes pendant 
Regardes-tu |’eau s’écoule 
Et moi passer, 
Avec des yeux si desolé 


And there are genre pictures—such as in Paysanne, its 


song of ‘‘le travail, le soleil, et la maternité’’; such as in the 


abovementioned La Poussiére, when it is from the servant’s 
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Et regarder d’un oeil prude 

Ces bouches rouges, ces yeux br 
Venez, chers enfants, accour 
Voici des bouquets, des guirland 
Des paroles pour vos chanso1 
De la musique pour vos dans 


And there is the book Samaé/, a magnificent 


nceptic 
which “studies that strange passion whereof the majorit 
of religions are nourished, which incites to the noble 
actions and causes the worst failures: the nostalgia « 
Paradise, the terrestrial dream of God, of absol 
universal happiness.” This dramatic poem, a three-a 
play in vers-libre, far beyond the capacities of our | 
theatre with its scrupulously clothed Adam and I an 
its three dimensional settings, illustrates fi rthe 
variety of uses to which André Spire has ers-lil 

one more domain of poetry in which h sed h 
wave-like rhythms with perfect m: 

Whom might we compare hin ative 
use of free verse? Hardly with Sa h ang 
in my Opinion, is comparatively small an 
usually uncertain. Hardly with Op; 
is builton the rudiments of Hebraic poetry. Har thtl 
superficial fluency of Amy Lowell orwith the increa 
certain Fletcher. Few American vers-librists have t 
stinctive feeling for the music of vers-| , to give then 
sufficient mastery for varied usage Although Richa 
Aldington and H. D. seem exceptio1 If we would cor 
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pare any one poet to André Spire, it would most logically 


be H. D., in reality the only English or American vers 


brist who has clearly demonstrated mastery over the 


instrument. But H. D.’s range 1s so very limited: she very 
ao h Va ’ } f her } 21 _ 
1a the bounds oF her cnosen pre- 


cinct. And in France, there is only the counterpart of 





H. D. in the person of Henri de Régnier, an exquisite poet 
but, once mi a poet hopelessly limited in range. 


Perhaps it because André Spire has written of the 


panorama of contemporary life that his range is so wide 
und his mus Perhaps it is merely 
because of gift—one which has 
been appre i i ) Richard Aldingeton 


and by poets and 


Whatever 





crit 
1 
may be th tain: that spire 
has brougnt I ibre to an undreamed-of flexibility, rich 
} | 
17 il has aen onst if S poss 
I) 
{ " ] 
DI! \ ' A 
mi. + £.¥ ~ 
f t I SE¢ I 


itcrop, by Abbie Huston Evans. Harper & Bros 
This book is an assertion of strength, a quiet declarati 
tinc. n 


of unity and completeness. There is no shout 


strain or pose, but there 1s a deep satisfaction, a lyri 


[ 
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in life, in being one with nature and her processes. The 
last two stanzas of Windfalls are an epitome of the book 


Out whirled my heart and down the gale 
Like one more leaf set free t: 

I was a note like A or G 

In a rising harmony; 
“Tn this universe I fit” 
I never was so sure of i 


All my tangled lines slid fre 


And lay parallel in me. 


“O golden world, you chan 

And so do I—and so do I! 

At one beneath, too deep to ma 
Our roots go twining in the dark; 
And all in one we slip, we mot 
Together down this 

Toward that hid Outlet, that 
That shall include us, clod and 


Mining oF 








Again and again we hear details of this harmony 
asserted always with a close compactness, in figures that 
surprise and delight with their keen accuracy—like th 
solder simile in this sonnet Hi//-born, which we quote as 
another proof of the poet's oneness with the rocky eart] 


she springs from: 


Back to this mold, this matri 


I come again. Like solder where 
My being hardened in 

When God took off my meta! from the flan 
And poured me out like silver; pr 

My outline fixed forever, I was I, 

Stamped by this rocky corner like a 
Shaped by these five hills and this e 
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Oh, strange how hills and man’s heart interlock 
] 


Inveterately—how rock can bestow 





Its con on his spirit quick within! 





so it is: hill-men have always been 
ce nug fashioned by their chinks, or snow 
cked the star-like crevice of a rock. 





There is not much to say about 





that they are fresh and shining and I 


of joy in a spirit absolute 


and secure. 
all its works and aims and gods; their px 


changes, with more or less justice, on then 


disintegration 


it is a relief to fin ‘e a singer as incapable of 





thrush, as sturdy 


and musical in her song. It is faith in life 
in the earth and the 
wicks andl all nrimel things: amd her 
rocks and all primal things; and her a 
this firm delight as freshly as if tl 


sung before each morning coming t 
were the first, with its own new colors and dews 


We must 


repeat here a fr 


oul readers to th 





tion of the poems 1 have start 


ing it. I should like to quote Past Midnig 


lov ely for 








Serene ana 


have m 
poets in doubt of themselves, their neighbors, their age 
es of de 
r at best of a clouded and fitful hope. 
‘ doul 


it, as sure of her way, as forthrig 


y, in day and night and 


earth as 








7 Secure 


a revelation 


any 


and 


1 
vems have rung the 


spair and 
So 


bt asa 


ht 





that moves her, 


trees and 


ate art expresses 


1e song had never been 


if it 


and winds. 


cannot 


-d in read 


with its 
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And one is arrested also by J am Broken of iny Rest, T 
Bird-tree, A Prayer for Less—many others which expres 
ecstatic delight in nature. But nature is not this poet’ 


only subject; the same sturdiness, strength of fibr: 


manifest in her acceptance of life. There is a 
sternness in such poems as Says Life of Youth, 7 
of the Prophet, Give Him a Stone, The Vine, Hu ind 


1 


this brief one, Woman: 


Be tender of her shyness; hav 

Such beauty may not stay. 

Be one who breaks out of a path to spare 
A cobweb in the way. 


3e harsh as granite with her granite edges 
Here you may meet as foes. 

Granite is granite—beat on her w 

She can endure your blows. 


And it is interesting to note, in The Trend, that a far faint 
echo of the Einstein projection of thought into space may 


reach a young poet’s mind and be converted into a sy1 
We might say more, but the best notice of fine lyri 


quotation, and already we have quoted more than the law 
allows. This book has been distributed to the Poetry 
Clan, and we recommend it to all who love, in lyric poetry, 
simplicity, a singing rhythm, emotional intensity, an 
imagination which seizes beauty and gives it vivid an 
memorable form. 

















4nti-Puritan 


A NTI-PURITAN 
The Foy Ride and Other Poems, by Warren Gilbert. Boni 

& Liveright 

We may as well begin by admitting that this poet lacks 
taste. But this is not so damning as it might be, for he 
has something else. That “else’’ has no relation to fine 
writing, though it is not incompatible with it. Some 
classics have it, some lack it, but it is a virtue in itself, and 
one many authors would give much t possess. I refer to 
“breathlessness”, narrative interest. We shall have to 
admit that it is rather rare in poetry, and when I say that 
Mr. Gilbert has it I am speaking relatively, of course. I do 





not claim that his poems ever read like dime novels: nor 
has he this ality in all his work. Some is downright dull, 
ven whe! feel he had intended the opposite effect. 


But I do teel that certain of his poems ha 


| ve rather more 





‘storv inte t’’ than is usual, and one springing not from 

a storv tecl ie of any sort but solely from emotional 

force. Yoy Ride, Kind Nurse with its poignancy, Gertrude 
' 


with its eccentric humor, hold the interest and race along. 


As for hi { gift, it is there peeping out both in his 


skilled manag nt of extremely free verse, and in his 
more lyrica ms But it is likely to be under-rated 
beca of t ggerel which he has included, apparently 
nly te 

For thi annot resist the temptation to shock. Hi 


at the cost of art. 
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gossips, by the smugly righteous evil-doers, by the op- 
pressors of Beauty and Life? Or when have we met a poet 
more obsessed by God? Sometimes derision of other 
people’s God, sometimes a fumbling attempt to define his 
own, sometimes a statement of different interpretations, 
or possible substitutes, but always, God, God. 

This coincidence suggests to the reader an interpreta 

tion as hackneyed as it may be unwelcome to the enemy 


of puritanism. Usually a poet is able to reconcile himself 


to his neighbors, if only by ignoring them; but to Mr 
Gilbert the conventional self-righteous mediocre attitude 
is a torture from which he cannot escape. It hedges him in 
and stifles him; he must strike out or die. So we are moved 
to ask if this may not be because the enemy is within. 
There is a familiar fanaticism in such hatred. As someone 
said about Amy Lowell, the rebel against puritanism is 
the truest puritan. For the puritan’s virtues—pride, 
strength of will and inability to compromise—create a 
hostility of temperament which makes him a rebel in all 
ages. 

If this is the case with Mr. Gilbert it cannot be helped; 
we must respect him for his conscientious effort to lean 
backwards. But I cannot like moralizing doggerel, even 
when it purports to be immoralizing. The tone and qual 
ity, not the content, is what makes the didactic poem 
offensive. Also the rhymed couplet—formal and facile, 
and trailing association back to Pope—is not a good 
vehicle for him. His “damns”’ explode strangely in it 
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though they are perhaps indispensable in his modernistic 
use of free verse. He is all right when he puts his muse in 
trousers. He is also all right when for a few minutes he 
allows himself to be lyrical, as in parts of Noel Foyeux, or 


the following from The Year: 


Seedtime, summer and h 


Over and over again, 


And the little children chan 





Into hard-faced women and men 
Yellow corn in the corn-cribs, 
White spuds in the bin. 

And red sweet apples runr 


lo cider sweet and thin. 


| T'welve months to the yea 
Seventy years to the life, 

And the upshot merely an old gray man 
4 


, : ae 
i his old gray wife. 





Here is a sample of his other style, his very freest verse 


When she got in she crossed her legs 


and pressed a tantalizing hoof against 








my gas and emergency right ankle 
I made no plans, but thought I to myself 
By God, You'll Walk Back The 
4 fragment of course does scant justice to a narrative 
P ty iat: 
of which the merit is largely in its movement. In all, a 
lively book, with food in it both for thought and for mirth. 
Margery Mansfield 
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A PRIZE POEM 


The City, by Ruth Manning Sanders. The Dial Press. 
The Blindman Prize poem for 1927 is an allegory which 





tells of the founding by Christ of an earthly city as a new 
citadel of revelation. The story turns on the advent of th 
Savior among men, their response to his divinity, and in 


phet here an old 


particular on the experiences of his proj 
village crone called Moli) in proclaiming and fulfilling th 
favor of God. Though even she falls into the customar\ 
trap of human weakness, humility wins her pardon and 
beatification in the end. 

Mrs. Manning Sanders has turned to ballad element 
for her treatment of this theme. Her language, for 
rhythms, characters, and images all refer to the primitive 
spirit in poetry. She has not tried to modify these devi 
unduly or convert them, by stylization, to her own 
exclusive terms. Instead she has trusted to the a 
of her historical sense in reviving the true spirit of the 
early narratives. She is probably aware 





many failures in recent poetry which have been due to 
ignorance of the way in which the story poem must be 
handled in order to serve as a model for the modern « 

look with its widely different intention and feeling. She 


has used her materials with great car 
into a plan which is open to all the dangers of imitative 
tedium a considerable variety of form. She has made 
use of an interesting contrast between the naive pictorial 


values of her legend and the complicated machinery of 
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modern life ts clubs, typewriters, hotels, corporation 
meetings, 

But when this poet has been granted an undeniable skill 
in expanding her general scheme, and a creative industry 
not wholly dependent on trite imitation and amusing 
anachronism, she has received a considerable justice. For 
in spite of her winning descriptions, no strong inevitable 
idea is apparent behind her pictures of wood and evening 


and town, and of the hills with their song: 





4 da the time, heavy our 

“Th, wastensl Ione eboney hort nA leat 
i Vind has I ppe it mn bud and leat, 
\ 

\\ t we are ( z 





The characte appear and are forgotten because they 


crowd the picture with pale undefined features. The set- 


ting of the city falls short of clear memorable beauty. The 
sympathy and charm in the poet’s attitude are obscured 


by her failure to discipline her individual lines or her work 
as a whole by patient selection and highly reduced emotion. 


Some of het sections are fixed with a clear narrative 


beauty, as in the opening pages of tl 





T} n th | > 
> they we nh 
Rut where sl} tr) t . bine her el ante ¢ 1 t 
u where Sn¢ ries TO COMDINe her eiements ana Motive 


into a m ntricate scheme—as in Book VJJ—the etfe 
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Who told him of a town where he might dwell 
And of a peace he should not find elsewhere— 
Tis sure that Jesus said, “One thing you lack, 
Go where you will, to me you must come back. 


In such a state of creative uncertainty the tale works 
itself out, and the result is another long poem whose sepa- 
rate merits do not fuse into the solid unity required for real 
achievement. Morton Dauwen Zabel 


FROM A SMALL PLACI 


Songs of Infancy and Other Poems, by Mary Britton Miller 
Macmillan Co. 
A true talent is manifest in this volume, but one very 
restricted in range of rhythm and subject. The title of the 
book is misleading, in that the “‘songs of infancy” which 


fill almost the first half are, in effect, neithe 


e utter 
ances of a child nor grown-up poems about a child o1 
childhood; they are the meditations of an adult behind a 
child’s mask—a permissible pose but one whic h, of co irse 
never deceives. The following poem is typical; no one 
could ever mistake its J for the voice of a child 


Love comes slowly, 

Like a tide, 

Gently lifting up 

Inside. 

And when its quiet tides 
Are full 

I feel so good 

And beautiful. 
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In its red fame: 








Sut hatred comes 





ike sudden pz 





t burns me 








when it 





Fill my mood 


I see the world 


Contrast this with 
T 


Dorothy Aldis’ Ex 


This staccato n 


} 





All bathed in bl 
any of the unmistaka 


the } , / 
ything and Anythi 
‘y YaNG « Vi/i1719. 





1ovement 1n short two-measure ines 


seems to be Miss Miller’s favorite rhythm. She uses it in 


three-fifths of the 
confessedly a | lt 
meter, or any app 
exception. Thus 
narrow; piquat 
in a volume. 

Also her 
clearly 





ision 


she is never the fir 
Her emoti ns hav e 
more original in 
narrow bounds, h 


followin: 





best in the book, 


walled-in life of ai 


a few rather slight details of nat 





: ites 
Infancy poems, an frequently in the 


° ’ ae 7 ° 
section, where a line longer than tri 








' . 
roach to a legato movement, is a rat 
the poet’s rhvthmi ae 
the poets rnytni range S very 
a poem or two, it becomes monotonous 


is restricte a She 


st poet to see them 


been the theme of « 





subject than 





wever, she is simple and genuine. The 


is one of the 





. \° . 
presenting an appealing mood out of a 


let and gentle reticence: 
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Rocks that receive the w 
Men who speak not alot 
If I could silence keep, 
Honoring the poignant n 
Letting the foolish ray 

I should be proud. 


A MOUNTAIN FOLK 


The Gobbler of Gad, by Percy Mackay Longmans, Greet 
x Co. 
Since he went to the hinterland of the Ap) 


mountains to find not only new material but als 
folk speech of the mountaineer, a new literary langu: 
Percy Mackaye has gained a new lease on life as a writ 
Always rather skilful in handling the 1 


legend (as The Scarecrow and Dog Town ( show 
he has apparently found that a more dignified and fi 


character may be asserted by examining the cont 
and legend than by filling commissions for civic pag 
or elaborate festival allegories. It is consequently w 
fresh interest that one opens his later books 

The Kentucky mountains offer a province in A 


life which has not been inquired into very closely. Chat 
Egbert Craddock showed some alertness to the call of he 
native regions in the nineteenth century; mor 
several good plays have come from Lulu Vollmer, That 


Hughes, and Paul Green. It is not only a field rich in 
character and dramatic values: it is also notable for th 
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vulgar spe ech, the ingenious variety 
fables, the bravery and wit of its 
all-pervading spell of its spiritual 


I 


Mackaye is not the man to make 


an imaginative alacrity and a 
yf the surest kind are needed. But 
ist has tackled the obscurities of 
iologist has invaded the 


Ss an imperative 


ind languag Mr. Mackaye has 
of arriving earl and though his 
narratives shows a disconcerting 


ill idiom, tl t lacked the 
I l | K fu 
n the 1 ( ntasy an 
on wit 
ust not | ons read apart fr« 





wever, it testifies to the rich extent of 


} 





ialects out of which its 





Sometime: 


osed. 
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the natural stress of the homely circumstances achieves the 
large tragic force the author tries so | rgently to secure. 
This is best realized in the character of Old Isaac Vale, 
breaking the hills and winning for his eight lank sons a 
highland dominion; and there is a complementary fantasy 
embodied in the negro sprite of the stream, Lou-Elly-Lou. 
In Proud Margery and her lover, Arvel McNight, a dis 


appointing development takes place, and along with the 
general thinning-out of interest in the dramatic content, 
there is a perceptible heaviness in the poetry. The strange 


divinity of the Gobblers also remains too obscure and far 


fetched. Altogether The Gobbler of God makes one 


acknowledge that Mr. Mackaye’s researches are not likely 
to become transformed into vital works of art, that th: 


author’s zeal for discovery has not gone hand in hand with 


aA) 


creative authority. Morton Dauwen Zabel 


NEWS NOTES 


We call the attention of our readers to the paragraphs about prizes or 
page ii of the index section of Volume XXXII accompanying this nun 


ber. In November we shall have the pleasure of awarding seven 


prizes instead of the usual four, to the aggregate value of $12 
of the usual $500; the largest being an Award of Honor of $5 
poet of distinction or distinguished promise.” 

The judges of the Kathryn Irene Glascock M 
announce that the prize for this year has been won by 
Yale University, ’30. This prize of $100 is offere« 


Glascock, of Culver, Indiana, together with the Mz. 
News, in memory of their daughter, a young poet of unusual } 
died in 1923 soon after her graduation from Mt, Holyoke, Certai 
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g 
The house is on a high bluff overlooking the Potomac. All those wh 
contribute ten dollars or more are entitled to have their names enrolled 
in the memorial room. Mrs. Southworth may 
sufficiently remembered for about sixty ultra 
last century. But no doubt she earned enoug! 
stately mansion. 

The Bards, an organization of the poets of G 
send us their calendar for 1927-28, which pre 





teresting program of lectures and contests. A p1 


of the work of the members, and a thorough study of contemporat 





American poets are features of their year’s w 
John Masefield’s play The Coming of Christ has been recently p1 
sented with beautiful effect in Canterbury Cat al. A huge audienc 
saw the production while hundreds more were turned away at the door 
: : 





A Spokane (Washington) contributor writes: “Like my little daughter 
Spokane is outgrowing her shoes, or rather moccasit The book-sales, 
the extraordinary popularity of lectures, the music, poetry and story 
writ 





contests with thousands of entries, the st 
groups crowded to the doors, are very interesting to 





the seeds had been lying in the ground all the t 
had suddenly set them all growing.” 


Prices of vanity publishers seem to be rising. The Stratford Compan 
of Boston are charging $2.50 per copy for the privilege of seeing one poen 
printed in their Contemporary Poets anthology. Each poet represented i 
required to buy ten copies at the above rate. Many are the schemes of 
these publishers for squeezing the shy dollar out of the poet’s poc 
Kew advertise them so shamelessly as Dean & ( f New York, wh 
describe a certain anthology which they publi listing eve 
prominent American poet who ever lived.” To get into this antholog 
among all those “prominent poets” you have only to send in your poer 
along with a check to pay for copies of the bo« Che publisher kind 
instructs you as follows: “Those sending poems for publication a 


expected to subscribe to at least three copies, while those sendin 
autobiographic sketches may subscribe to only one copy.’”” We note als 
that the Boston veteran Richard G. Badger is energetically renewins 
his thirty-year-old campaign for the publication of books by poets you 


and innocent enough to pay his price. 
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Salvation Army singer, vaudevillian, editorial 
hobo. And there are a lot of occupations I haven’t 


the War. 
Elizabeth Morrow (Mrs. Dwight M.) is ni 


Mexico, where her husband is the Ambassador from 

Miss Juanita Turner, of San Francisco, and Miss Fra 
Chicago, are undergraduates at the universit yf 
Chicago. 


Miss Fllen Borden is a young Chicago poet 
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WE take pleasure in announcing the importa- 
tion of a volume of poetry by a distinguished Eng- 
lish poet who has also won fame as a novelist. 
comprising : 
POEMS OF THE UNKNOWN Way 
and 
HorIZONS AND LANDMARKS 
by 
S. R LYSAGHT ; 
Author of My Tower in Desmond 1 
NE of the finest poetical minds of our day. His verse : 
has not only lyrical beauty of feeling, but it has in- 
tellectual sub ince . We welcome the reissue in one 7 
f his two earlier works. Ten years separated these : 
VOLL es in po nt of time, and 1 1s interesting to observe the 





1e poet’s mind, the change in his attitude 


broadening ut t 
hat interval. 





to things, durin 








C1 j | 1 
T and of nis medium ts shown in the great 





employs in his poems, some of these 
in effect. He is often happiest when he 
he knows and loves in all its mani- 








He never writes without having something to say; 
an says will bear re-reading many times without 
lo its freshness.” 
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Why Not Poetry? 


F YOU merely crave an evening’s enjoyment, you may easily 
find it in the pages of this monthly. 

If you are a poet, the critical comments and reviews, as well as the 
discussions of technical questions, will be of immeasurable value 
to you. 

If you want to give to a friend a present that wil! be constantly 
renewing itself, a subscription to POETRY will fill the need. 


POETRY is the oldest and the best of the poetry magazines; 
many of the foremost poets of today appeared first in 
we are constantly introducing new poet Why not be in the 


front ranks to recognize the poets of tomorrow’ 





What a few people have said of us: 








“‘The best ten years of literature any “A sub a 
magazine has had in America, and the of the i of 
best boost poetry has ever had from a craft, shoul poe 
poet.”’—Robert Frost budget.’’—Bulle Socie 

»f Ameri 

“POETRY is the great lyric maga **T use POETRY in all my classes, a 
zine It ought to be on the table of | n t myse I ild not d 
every thinking person.’’—Edwin Mark M E Mon 
ham G ] 





Probably you have just neglected to subscribe; or forgotten 
Why not do it now, and receive sixty pages of sheer enjoyment 
monthly? 
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